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Letter from the Director 

It is with a mixture of pride and regret that I 
announce that Colin B. Bailey, Deputy Director 
and Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator, is leaving 
The Frick Collection to become Director of the 
Fine Arts Museums of San Francisco. Colins 
contributions to the Frick are so numerous 
that it is difficult to summarize them here. 
Perhaps his most notable legacy has been his expansion of our exhibition program. 
Working with three directors—Samuel Sachs II, Anne L. Poulet, and me—he set high 
standards for shows that complemented our permanent collection or introduced to our 
New York audience rarely seen masterpieces from other institutions. Of the more than 
sixty exhibitions mounted during his twelve-year tenure, several appeared exclusively at 
the Frick, including Jean-Etienne Liotard: Swiss Master (2006) and Renoir ; Impressionism, 
and Full-Length Painting (2012). Others, such as Memlings Portraits (2005), were organ¬ 
ized through international partnerships and traveled to multiple venues. Colin also 
established a niche for the Frick by presenting exhibitions that focused on single master 
paintings, such as last year’s Vincent van Goghs “Portrait of a Peasant (Patience Escalier)” 
from the Norton Simon Museum. 

Under Colins aegis, the Frick published some forty exhibition catalogues, exhibition- 
related books, and works on the permanent collection. A superb writer and a prolific 
author, Colin has contributed to many catalogues here and for other institutions, nota¬ 
bly Watteau to Degas: French Drawings from the Frits Lugt Collection (2009); Renoir 
Landscapes, 1865-1883 (2007); and The Age of Watteau, Chardin, and Fragonard: 
Masterpieces of French Genre Painting (2003). His masterful study Fragonards Progress of 
Love at The Frick Collection (2011) was awarded the Association of Art Museum Curators’ 
Prize for Outstanding Catalogue on a museum’s permanent holdings, while his Building 
The Frick Collection: An Introduction to the House and Its Collections (2006) is the seminal 
work on the subject. 

Colin is an especially entertaining and eloquent lecturer, easily conveying his enthu¬ 
siasm for any topic, particularly his specialty, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century French 
painting. We will miss his engaging lecture style, although a number of his talks, including 
one he gave on the Fragonard Room, were filmed and will be archived on our Web site, 
serving as a permanent record of his oratorical skills. 

The Frick acquired twenty-eight objects during Colin’s tenure, and he played a key role 
in many of these acquisitions, including our most recent gift, Gerard van Spaendonck’s 
Grapes with Insects on a Marble Top (see page 2). He also has been instrumental in devel¬ 
oping the museum’s staff by inaugurating several curatorial, conservation, and education 
positions. The superb job he has done here leaves a firm foundation for his successor, and 
a search for his replacement is under way. We will miss his lively conversation, sartorial 
elegance, and, above all, his keen intellect. It is not surprising that another institution has 
recognized his many talents. I wish him well in his new venture on the West Coast, and I 
thank him for the lasting contributions he has made to our institution. 




Ian Wardropper 
Director 
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RECENT ACQUISITION 


Still Life by Gerard van Spaendonck 

A Generous Gift from Asbjorn R. Lunde 


I n October 1822, the French architect 
and theorist Antoine Quatremere de 
Quincy lectured at the Academie Royale 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris on the artist Gerard 
van Spaendonck, a Dutch-born flower and 
still-life painter who had a celebrated career 
in France. Quatremeres address, deliv¬ 
ered shortly after Van Spaendoncks death, 
praised the sophistication and poetry that 
guided the artist when “either imitating the 
works of his predecessors, or interrogating 
those of nature, or taking advantage of the 
most advanced knowledge of his time” In 
a remarkable oil painting recently given to 
The Frick Collection by Asbjorn R. Lunde, 
Van Spaendoncks fascination with all three 
themes—the past, the observable world, and 
modern discovery—is evident. Grapes with 
Insects on a Marble Top (opposite page), 
which dates to the final decade of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, joins an important group of 
French still lifes and natural studies in the 
Collection by Jean-Simeon Chardin, Jean- 
Etienne Liotard, and Pierre-Joseph Redoute. 

Van Spaendoncks portrayal of a clus¬ 
ter of white grapes resting on a stone slab 
offers a distillation of many of the defining 
characteristics of his oeuvre. Perhaps most 
readily, the work conveys the artists acute 
powers of observation and sensitivity to 
the subtle details and textures of his sub¬ 
jects. Using a delicately modulated palette 
of green and brown tones, Van Spaendonck 
describes with astonishing precision the 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Gerard van Spaendonck (1746-1822), Grapes with 
Insects on a Marble Top, c. 1791-95, oil on marble, 

The Frick Collection, gift of Asbjorn R. Lunde 


smooth luminosity of the fruit, the ridged 
surface of the woody vine, the supple curves 
of the tendrils, and the soft gradations of the 
mottled stone. Tiny droplets of dew clinging 
to the grape leaves and a small menagerie of 
carefully rendered insects (including a fly, 
wasp, ladybug, beetle, and pair of ants) fur¬ 
ther reveal the artists painstaking technique 
and intimate knowledge of the natural world. 

The beguiling naturalism of Grapes with 
Insects reflects Van Spaendoncks familiar¬ 
ity with the still-life traditions of his native 
Holland, which in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries pushed verisimilitude to 
new heights. A range of talents and experi¬ 
ences cultivated by the artist over the course 
of his career further enhanced his refined 
approach. After moving from Antwerp 
to Paris in 1769, Van Spaendonck painted 
flower compositions on ivory, tortoiseshell, 
and cardstock for use on miniature boxes 
and other small luxury goods, honing his 
skill for meticulous work and leading to his 
appointment as miniaturist to Louis XVI in 
1774. The display of larger still lifes at the 
Salon followed, as did academic appoint¬ 
ments, including professorships in flower 
painting at the royal botanical garden in 1780 
and in natural iconography at the Museum 
national d’Histoire naturelle (the republi¬ 
can institution into which the royal garden 
was incorporated) in 1793. This latter posi¬ 
tion, which was created for Van Spaendonck 
around the time that he painted the Frick 
work, acknowledged not only his expertise 
in the symbolic language of plants but also 
the quality of his draftsmanship and under¬ 
standing of botany. The scientific dimen¬ 
sion of his art is particularly apparent in an 


important group of more than fifty illustra¬ 
tions that he contributed to the Velins du 
Roi, a renowned codex of botanical studies 
in watercolor on vellum. 

The fruit in Van Spaendoncks Grapes 
with Insects features simultaneous phases of 
growth and decay, with opaque green buds 
in close proximity to golden-hued, mature 
examples. The artists rendering mirrors the 
conventions of plant illustrations, which 
often show a range of development in a 
single specimen. By portraying a compressed 
version of the grapes’ life cycle, the artist 
introduces a symbolic aspect to the work. 
Indeed, the fleeting passage of time, empha¬ 
sized here by the fly feeding on the overripe 
fruit fallen from its stem, is a common trope 
of Dutch still lifes. Yet Van Spaendoncks 
comprehensive approach to the biology and 
forms of his subject, as in his deliberate 
presentation of both the top and underside 
surfaces of the leaves, shares a kinship with 
closely observed botanical studies. 

While scientific illustration plays a key 
role in Grapes with Insects , so too does 
artful illusion. Arranged at a subtle angle, 
the grapes appear to project forward, over¬ 
hanging the edge of the marble top that 
defines the limits of the shallow Active space. 
Composing his subject in this way, the art¬ 
ist dissolves the boundaries separating the 
picture plane from the viewer. Lifelike shad¬ 
ows cast by the leaves and vine against the 
unadorned rear wall and Van Spaendoncks 
florid signature in the stone ledge, which 
takes the form of inset carving, heighten the 
playful deception of the scene. 

The trompe l’oeil depiction of grapes—a 
genre in and of itself, to which Van Spaendonck 
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and artists such as Nicolas de Largilliere and 
Louis-Leopold Boilly contributed important 
examples—originates from Pliny’s account of 
the Greek artist Zeuxis, who painted a mural 
of grapes so convincing that it attracted 
hungry birds. In the years before and after 
the French Revolution, interest in the clas¬ 
sical past was renewed in part by the wealth 
of information gleaned from archaeological 
excavations at Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Reproductions of the illusionistic still-life 
wall paintings unearthed there, which often 
depicted fruit on ledges, were circulated in 
Paris. Van Spaendonck’s work enters into a 
dialogue with these ancient models at the 


forefront of contemporary discovery and 
offers a modern challenge to their example. 

Van Spaendonck’s use of white marble 
as a painting support—a highly unusual 
choice, even for an artist who painted on 
rigid materials like ivory and shell—con¬ 
tributes to the blurred distinction between 
the flat surface of the work and the three- 
dimensionality it projects. Although the 
luminosity of the marble enhances the 
impression of the grapes’ translucent flesh 
beneath their thin skins, the support also 
provides a foil for the artist’s Active marble 
slab. The juxtaposition of the raw, unpainted 
white stone that forms the wall behind the 


grapes with the illusionistic stone ledge on 
which they rest amplifies the trompe l’oeil 
conceit of the still life. 

Van Spaendonck’s painting belongs to a 
small group of works in oil on marble that 
he and his brother Cornelis (also an accom¬ 
plished still-life artist) produced in the 1790s, 
some of which were shown at the Salon but 
few of which are located today. As a gift to 
the Frick, Grapes with Insects allows visitors 
to take pleasure in the same “high point of 
grace, elegance, and illusion” that defined 
Van Spaendonck’s work for Quatremere de 
Quincy nearly two centuries ago .—Katie 
Steiner, Curatorial Assistant 
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“Beauty-in-Design” 

Objects from the Horace Wood Brock Collection 


H orace Wood Brock is one of 
Americas most remarkable collec¬ 
tors. Over the last three decades, he has 
assembled an enviable collection of French 
and English decorative arts dating from 1675 
to 1820, as well as paintings and Old Master 
drawings. Dr. Brock has also been a generous 
lender of works of art, loaning objects to the 
J. Paul Getty Museum in Los Angeles and 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and now 
to the Frick. Five French clocks from his col¬ 
lection are featured in the special exhibition 
Precision and Splendor: Clocks and Watches 
at The Frick Collection , which opened in the 
Portico Gallery in January and will remain 
on view until February 2014. In addition to 
Dr. Brocks clocks, four important pieces of 
French eighteenth-century decorative arts 
from his private collection are now on view 
in the galleries, where they can be enjoyed by 
museum visitors for the next several years. 

Dr. Brock trained as a classical pianist 
and holds advanced degrees in mathemat¬ 
ics, mathematical economics, and political 
philosophy. His serious involvement with 
music, along with a commitment to the 
study of Greek and Latin and to European 
history and languages, led to his deep appre¬ 
ciation of and love for European art of all 

RIGHT 

Mounted Vase, c. 1786-88, Royal Manufactory of Sevres, 
hard-paste porcelain with gilt-bronze mounts attributed 
to Pierre-Philippe Thomire (1751-1843); Horace Wood 
Brock Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Potpourri Vase and Cover, c. 1763-70, Royal 
Manufactory of Sevres, painted and gilded soft-paste 
porcelain with gilt-bronze mounts, c. 1785; Horace 
Wood Brock Collection 


kinds. What makes his collection unique 
is that it was formed in accordance with a 
highly original and personal theory that he 
developed about the concept of “beauty- 
in-design.” He describes this theory in the 
catalogue published in conjunction with the 
2009 exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Splendor and Elegance: European 
Decorative Arts and Drawings from the 
Horace Wood Brock Collection. 

In terms of design, Dr. Brock believes 
that a beautiful object “is composed, like a 
Bach fugue,” with themes and transforma¬ 
tions. A theme constitutes the basic motif 
of the work (for example, a simple S-curve 
visible in the line of the arm of a chair) while 
the transformations are the echoes of this 


theme (such as a reversed, rotated S-curve 
found in the back of the same chair). A 
simple theme combined with simple trans¬ 
formations brings maximum symmetry and 
harmony to an object. Conversely, disor¬ 
der and/or incoherence often correspond 
to a complex theme and a complex set of 
transformations (as seen in Victorian fur¬ 
niture and twentieth-century atonal music). 
According to Dr. Brock, “the highest degree 
of satisfaction typically results when the 
right balance is achieved between order and 
disorder.” He further states that an object 
with “a very simple theme but sufficiently 
complex transformations can be as beautiful 
and as pleasing as an object with a complex 
theme but a simple set of transformations.” 
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ABOVE 

Secretaire a abbatant, c. 1785, by Jean-Henri Riesener 
(1734-1806), oak veneered with mahogany, gilt-bronze 
mounts, marble, leather writing surface; Horace Wood 
Brock Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Longcase Regulator Clock, c. 1750-55, by Balthazar 
Lieutaud (d. 1780), oak veneered with tulipwood and 
amaranth, gilt bronze, enameled metal, and glass; 
Horace Wood Brock Collection 


The presentation of works of art also 
plays an important part in Dr. Brocks the¬ 
ory. In his homes, the objects from his 
collection are not grouped according to 
their materials, function, or date or place 
of manufacture. Instead, they are displayed 
next to each other or on top of each other 
with the goal of enhancing the beauty of 


each piece and creating a perfect symmetry, 
coherence, and harmony. 

The mantel clock featured on the maga¬ 
zines cover is one of the five timepieces 
included in the Precision and Splendor 
exhibition. It was made sometime between 
1785 and 1790 and represents Study and 
Philosophy after a sculpture by Simon-Louis 
Boizot. Here, classical symmetry is achieved 
by placing within an imaginary equilateral 
triangle the figure of Study, on the left, 
Philosophy on the right, and, in the center, a 
column topped by a globe. The composition 
is completed by the harmonious contrast 
between the dark patinated bronze figures, 
the clocks white marble column and dial, 
and its elaborate gilt-bronze ornamentation. 

The impressive longcase regulator 
clock (opposite page) displayed in the East 
Vestibule near the museums Entrance Hall 
was made in Paris around 1750-55, when the 
fashion for rococo design was at its peak. 
A perfect example of this highly decorative 
style, the clocks shape avoids straight lines 
in favor of a fanciful play of curves and 
countercurves, adorned by heavy gilt-bronze 
mounts that call to mind the branches of a 
tree. Although the mounts take their inspira¬ 
tion from nature, they are not representa¬ 
tional but rather a pure fantasy of the rococo 
style. The clock is topped by the winged 
figure of Time, made by an unknown crafts¬ 
man. The figure holds a scythe in one hand 
and an hourglass in the other as reminders 
of mans mortality. The case was made by 
Balthazar Lieutaud, who became a master 
cabinetmaker in 1749, only a few years before 
creating this piece. About a decade later, in 
1767, he executed a longcase clock that was 
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purchased by Henry Clay Frick in 1915 and 
is now displayed at the foot of the Grand 
Staircase. It was made in the newly fash¬ 
ionable neoclassical style, which evolved in 
response to the extravagance of the rococo. 
This later clock is crowned by a gilt-bronze 
group representing Apollo riding his chariot, 
made by the bronzemaker Philippe Caffieri. 

The exquisite soft-paste potpourri vase 
illustrated on page 5 and on view in the 
Fragonard Room was made by the Royal 
Manufactory of Sevres around 1763-70. Its 
gilt-bronze mounts were added later, around 
1785. The vase is topped by a finial composed 
of a cluster of berries nestled inside an acan¬ 
thus-leaf cup. The support—which incorpo¬ 
rates goats’ heads with elaborately curved 
horns—recalls the Athenienne, a type of 
pedestal table that was fashionable during 
the late eighteenth century in France and 
was loosely based on ancient models. The 
pierced metal band that separates the bowl 
of the vase from its cover suggests that it 
might have been designed to hold potpourri, 
a fragrant mixture of dried flowers and 
spices that perfumed the air of aristocratic 
residences during the eighteenth century. 
With its references to classical antiquity, it 
also could have been intended to evoke an 
incense burner, although it is unlikely that it 
would have been used in this way. The pen¬ 
dant to Dr. Brocks vase is in the collection of 
Queen Elizabeth II. 

A second vase made at the Royal Manu¬ 
factory of Sevres and lent by Dr. Brock is 
illustrated on page 4. Between 1786 and 1788, 
the Sevres manufactory produced a dozen 
round and oval vases in dark blue hard-paste 
porcelain that were fitted with gilt-bronze 



mounts attributed to the renowned bronze- 
maker Pierre-Philippe Thomire. The oval 
version was commissioned in November 
1786 by Dominique Daguerre, the preemi¬ 
nent Parisian marchand-mercier (merchant 
of luxury goods) of the period, and thus was 
referred to in the factory’s records as a “vase 
Daguerre ovale.” The vase exemplifies the 
highly sophisticated luxury items produced 
in France on the eve of the revolution. The 
symmetry of the vase recalls ancient models, 
as do its gilt-bronze mounts, which are in 
the shape of acanthus and laurel leaves, pine 
cones, and palmettes. 


The vase is displayed in the Boucher 
Room atop a secretaire a abbatant (opposite 
page), also from Dr. Brock’s collection. The 
French word secretaire derives from secret , or 
secrecy. Such pieces were created to secure pri¬ 
vate documents. When opened, the fall-front 
panel provides a leather-covered writing sur¬ 
face and reveals twelve interior drawers of 
varying sizes and shapes. The lower part of 
the cabinet (concealed by two doors) pro¬ 
vides extra storage, as does the large drawer 
above the fall-front panel. 

The desk was made around 1785 by Jean- 
Henri Riesener, who was appointed cabinet¬ 
maker to the king in 1774, the year Louis XVI 
acceded to the throne. In 1784, when the 
crown was attempting to reduce its expen¬ 
ditures, Riesener was replaced by a younger 
(and less expensive) cabinetmaker. Around 
this time his style changed, shifting away 
from furniture decorated with marquetry in 
colorful, exotic woods to veneered mahog¬ 
any, as seen in this secretaire. Although this 
change was probably motivated by an effort 
to eliminate the labor-intensive marquetry 
work, it also reflected the new taste for 
simpler furniture that had been inspired 
by English models. Dr. Brock’s secretaire 
epitomizes Riesener’s latest style. The splen¬ 
did yet sober mahogany veneer panels are 
adorned with gilt-bronze mounts inspired 
by classical architecture: a frieze of scrolled 
acanthus leaves decorates the large drawer 
above the fall-front panel while a less ornate 
frieze of smaller acanthus leaves frames the 
desk’s side and front panels. The result is an 
elegant, perfectly symmetrical, and harmo¬ 
nious piece of furniture .—Charlotte Vignon, 
Associate Curator of Decorative Arts 
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A Glorious Vision of Eden 

Joachim Wtewaels Adam and Eve Comes to the Frick 


W ith its momentous subject—the 
creation of humankind—and riv¬ 
eting themes of seduction, deceit, punish¬ 
ment, and redemption, the story of Adam 
and Eve has long captivated the imagina¬ 
tions of countless artists. Dutch painter 
Joachim Wtewael recounts the tale in an 
exquisite oil on copper, executed between 
1610 and 1615 (opposite page, left). On loan 
from a private collector, this cabinet picture 
is displayed in the Octagon Room, where 
it hangs with paintings by Jan van Eyck 
and Workshop, Hans Memling, and Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder, Wtewaels forebears in the 
northern artistic tradition. 

Wtewaels languidly elegant Adam gazes 
at Eve as he tenderly pulls her toward him. 
In one balletic movement, Eve reaches with 
her right hand to pluck an apple from the 
trees branches—the fruit seemingly nudged 
into her grasp by the serpent—while offering 
another apple to Adam with her left. Birds 
and a monkey inhabit the verdant canopy 
above them, and an ensemble of feathered, 
furry, and reptilian creatures populates the 
landscape. One can imagine a cacophony of 
animal sounds emanating from the foliage. 

Northern artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries often looked to earlier 
examples by respected masters when depict¬ 
ing humankinds progenitors and their par¬ 
adisiacal world. A standard reference for 


OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT 

Joachim Wtewael (1566-1638), Adam and Eve , 1610-15, 
oil on copper, private collection 

Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), Adam and Eve , 1504, 
engraving, The Frick Collection 


this subject was Albrecht Durers engraving 
Adam and Eve of 1504, an impression of 
which was purchased by Henry Clay Frick 
in 1915 (opposite page, right). In Wtewaels 
painting, as in Durers print, the serpent 
encircles a branch of the Tree of Knowledge 
and maneuvers the fruit into Eves hand. 
Wtewael further follows Durers design by 
depicting Eve holding an apple in each hand; 
he has likewise repeated the prominently 
positioned parrot, a symbol of salvation that 
is the antithesis of the serpent. Also as in 
Durers print, Wtewael places a cat at Eve’s 
feet. The crouched feline intently observes 
a mouse (located between the recumbent 
goats); in Durers print, it eyes the mouse 
between Adam’s feet. The cat-mouse imag¬ 
ery in both works alludes to the serpent’s 
entrapment of Eve while also offering a com¬ 
mentary on her beguilement of Adam and 
the antagonistic relationship between the 
genders that ensued. 

Although Wtewaels painting hon¬ 
ors Durers print with selective allusions, 
Wtewaels departure from tradition reveals 
his inventiveness and identifies his work as 
the product of a different artistic sensibil¬ 
ity. Eschewing Durers balanced composition, 
Wtewael creates an asymmetrical structure. 
Diirer’s monumental figures—with classi¬ 
cal profiles, stylized hair, and idealized phy¬ 
siques—appear closer to ancient sculptures. 
Wtewaels Adam and Eve exhibit the sensu¬ 
ousness and suppleness of beings made of 
flesh. They are not true-to-life depictions of 
the human body, however, as their lissome, 
ultra-smooth forms are still a long way from 
the shockingly realistic nudes that Rembrandt 
would create in the following decades. 


Durers and Wtewaels conceptions of 
space also differ. Diirer casts his figures in 
a frieze-like arrangement. Wtewael deftly 
manipulates color and scale to suggest spatial 
depth, evoking the boundlessness of God’s 
newly created world. The overabundance of 
animals in Wtewaels scene is another varia¬ 
tion on a familiar theme. Wtewael scholar 
Anne Lowenthal has suggested that the 
painting conflates The Temptation with an 
earlier moment in Genesis, The Naming of 
the Animals. Desiring a companion for man, 
God created the animals of the land, sea, 
and air and presented them to Adam. Adam 
named each creature but found none to be a 
suitable mate, thus prompting God’s creation 
of woman. Wtewael depicted The Naming of 
the Animals in a drawing dated about 1600 
(The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York). By combining these related episodes 
into one image, Wtewael devises a complex 
and imaginative composition. 

Wtewael produced at least two other 
versions of Adam and Eve , both painted in 
oil on canvas. One picture, in the Shipley 
Art Gallery, Gateshead, England, is dated 
1614. The whereabouts of the other, dated 
after 1614 and documented in photographs, 
is unknown. 

With his penchant for exaggeratedly 
graceful figures and theatrical compositions, 
Wtewaels art is defined as Dutch manner¬ 
ist, a broad description for the style that 
dominated Dutch art, with many variations, 
between 1580 and 1610. Dutch mannerism 
derived from the Italian High Renaissance 
and was introduced to the Netherlands by 
the many Dutch artists who had trained in 
Italy. The style was prevalent in Utrecht into 
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non-absorbent surface and require little 
preparation. They also tolerate variances in 
climate better than other materials. And 
unlike paintings on panel or canvas, those on 
copper do not suffer damage caused by lin¬ 
ings or transfers. The metals natural smooth¬ 
ness conceals brushstrokes and imparts an 
enamel-like brilliance. Wtewaels precise style 
was well suited to copper since he did not 
often blend his colors, preferring instead to 
layer them for maximum luminosity. 

Mannerist painting is sometimes criti¬ 
cized for its extravagant forms, garish colors, 
and contrived compositions. In his resplen¬ 
dent Adam and Eve , however, Wtewael 
skillfully employs the styles vocabulary to 
create a glorious vision of Eden and its 
legendary inhabitants. Whether made for 
private reflection or for display in a collec¬ 
tors Kunstkammer along with other pre¬ 
cious objects, Wtewaels image must have 
charmed its original owner as it does visi¬ 
tors to the Frick today.— Margaret Iacono, 
Assistant Curator 


the 1620s, even when no longer fashionable 
in Haarlem, Amsterdam, or The Hague. 

A native of Utrecht, Wtewael proba¬ 
bly received instruction from his mater¬ 
nal grandfather, the painter Joachim van 
Schuyck, and his father, Anthonis Wtewael, 
a glass painter. He then apprenticed with 
Joos de Beer before embarking on a trip to 
France and Italy between about 1588 and 
1592. It was likely during his Italian sojourn 
that Wtewael first encountered paintings on 


copper, which became the artists support of 
choice for cabinet pictures: of the fifty-eight 
paintings he executed between 1592 and 1612, 
thirty are painted on copper. 

Presumably developed in Italy, the tech¬ 
nique of painting on copper dates to the 
early 1500s. Between 1575 and 1650, copper 
paintings flourished in northern and south¬ 
ern Europe, the likely result of an increase 
in printmaking on copper plates. Among 
their advantages, copper sheets offer a fine, 
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“The Thirty-First Vermeer” 

The Rediscovery of Girl Interrupted at Her Music 


I n the summer of 1901, Henry Clay Frick 
bought Girl Interrupted at Her Music 
(opposite page), the first of his three paint¬ 
ings by the Dutch master Johannes Vermeer. 
An unsigned canvas of about 1658-59, it 
depicts an interior with a young woman and 
a man, perhaps a suitor or a music teacher. 
The woman, dressed in a blue skirt and a 
red jacket, looks out at the viewer. In her 
hands, she holds a sheet of paper. The man, 
in a bluish cloak, touches the sheet with his 
right hand while he rests his left hand on 
the back of the womans chair. On the table 
are a cittern (a guitar-like instrument), a 
music book, a white-and-blue pitcher, and a 
glass of red wine. Light falls on the man and 
the woman from the stained-glass window 
to the left. A picture of Cupid on the back 
wall hints at the scenes amorous nature. Yet 
despite the visual clues Vermeer left for the 
viewer, the exact character of the couples 
encounter remains unclear. 

When Frick acquired this Vermeer, he 
still lived in Pittsburgh, Americas steel capi¬ 
tal and the headquarters of his business. At 
the time, he owned a large number of con¬ 
temporary French paintings by fashionable 
artists such as Breton, Corot, and Daubigny, 
plus a handful of Old Masters, mostly minor 
works. Fricks most important Old Master 


RIGHT 

Cornelis Hofstede de Groot (1863-1930), probably 
1908, in a photograph by Theodore C. Marceau 
(1859-1922), Rijksbureau voor Kunsthistorische 
Documentatie, The Hague 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Johannes Vermeer (1632-1675), Girl Interrupted at Her 
Music, c. 1658-59, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


was Portrait of a Young Artist. He had pur¬ 
chased it in 1899 as a Rembrandt for $38,000, 
the highest price he had paid for a painting 
to date. The canvas, which today is believed 
to have been painted in the 1650s by an 
unknown follower of Rembrandt, marked a 
turning point in Fricks collecting career, as 
his main interest shifted to Old Masters. 

Vermeer, today considered one of the 
great painters of Holland’s Golden Age, was 
still little known in America when Frick 
bought Girl Interrupted at Her Music. Frick 
rarely wrote about his motivations as a col¬ 
lector, and no notes or letters providing 
insights into this acquisition have been 
found. Perhaps he was simply attracted to 
the picture’s aesthetic qualities. Frick’s inter¬ 
est also may have been sparked by the rap¬ 
idly developing taste for Vermeer in Europe, 
where the artist was much admired by the 



Impressionists and their circle for his con¬ 
temporary themes and seemingly modern 
handling of light and color. 

Girl Interrupted at Her Music had only 
recently come to light: in the summer of 
1899 two leading Dutch art historians, 
Cornelis Hofstede de Groot (below) and 
Abraham Bredius, had located the picture 
in a minor British collection. By this time 
it had been in Britain for at least forty-six 
years. Remarkably, and unlike many other 
works by Vermeer, it had kept its rightful 
attribution all along. By contrast, Frick’s 
second Vermeer, Officer and Laughing Girl 
(page 12), was sold in London in 1861 under 
the name of Pieter de Hooch, a Dutch master 
whose work, during the nineteenth century, 
was much more coveted than Vermeer’s. 
Other paintings by Vermeer were wrong¬ 
fully attributed to esteemed artists such as 
Rembrandt, Govert Flinck, Gabriel Metsu, 
and Frans van Mieris and to lesser ones such 
as Jacob Vrel and Esaias Boursse. 

Unlike Rembrandt, Frans Hals, and 
many other Dutch masters, Vermeer left 
only a small oeuvre when he died in 1675, 
at age forty-three. He crafted his composi¬ 
tions carefully: the late scholar John Michael 
Montias estimated that Vermeer’s entire 
output probably comprised no more than 
sixty paintings. Not all of these works have 
survived: several are known solely through 
descriptions in auction records, such as 
those for the legendary estate sale of the 
Delft printer Jacob Abrahamsz. Dissius, the 
son-in-law of Vermeer’s presumed patron, 
Pieter van Ruijven. At the Jacob Dissius sale, 
held in Amsterdam in 1696, twenty-one 
Vermeers were auctioned off, only eighteen 
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of which have been identified (some tenta¬ 
tively). At present, most Vermeer scholars 
accept thirty-five or thirty-six pictures as 
autograph. A few additional works are still 
subject to debate. 

Americas first Vermeer was most likely 
Young Woman with a Water Pitcher ; which 
was bought in 1887 in Paris by the New York 
railroad financier Henry Marquand. (Two 


years later, he donated the painting to The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.) Before the 
nineteenth century came to a close, two 
more Vermeers were acquired by Americans: 
Collis Huntington, another railroad finan¬ 
cier, bought Woman with a Lute on one of 
the two trips he took to Paris during the 
late 1880s while the Boston heiress Isabella 
Stewart Gardner purchased The Concert in 


1892, also in Paris. (Huntington bequeathed 
his Vermeer to The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in 1900; Gardners Vermeer was part 
of her collection at Fenway Court in Boston 
until it was stolen in 1990.) 

Nothing certain is known about the early 
history of Fricks Girl Interrupted at Her 
Music. Some have speculated that it may 
have been lot 10 in the Dissius auction of 
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1696, which was described as “A Music¬ 
making Gentleman and Damsel in a Room, 
by the same [i.e., Vermeer]” The buyer of 
lot 10—which brought 81 guilders, a good 
price—remains unidentified. The first solid 
reference to Girl Interrupted at Her Music 
dates to 1781, when the British painter Sir 
Joshua Reynolds saw it in the picture cabi¬ 
net of a young Amsterdam banker, Pieter 
de Smeth van Alphen. Listing the work 
in his notes as “a man & woman with 
Music by Delfs Vandermeer,” Reynolds’s only 
observation was that it was “painted first 
blue and white scumbled after with yel¬ 
low” Interestingly, Reynolds did not include 
Vermeer among the twenty-two “most con¬ 
siderable” Dutch and Flemish painters in 
his Journey to Flanders and Holland (1797). 
De Smeth van Alphen, who amassed a 
spectacular collection of pictures, kept Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music until his death in 
1810. In August of that same year, the paint¬ 
ing appeared (as by “de Delfsche van der 
Meer”) in his estate sale. According to the 
sale catalogue, a violin was visible on the 
interiors back wall although no mention is 
made of the Cupid picture. De Smeth van 
Alphens 132 paintings, many of which were 
sold abroad, fetched an extraordinary total 
of 185,482 guilders. The Vermeer, however, 


THIS PAGE 

Vermeer, Officer and Laughing Girl, c. 1657, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Vermeer, Allegory of the Catholic Faith, 
c. 1670-72, oil on canvas, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


failed to meet its reserve and was bought 
in at a low 610 guilders. The picture was 
last recorded in Amsterdam in 1820, when 
it was sold to a local dealer for an even 
lower 330 guilders. It may well have left the 
Netherlands around this time. 

More than three decades later, in 1853, Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music surfaced in London, 
where it was offered as a “Delft van der Meer” 
as part of the estate of the prominent dealer- 
collector Samuel Woodburn. Its purchaser 


was yet another dealer, John Mountjoy Smith, 
the eldest son of John Smith, author of 
the nine-volume Catalogue Raisonne of the 
Works of the Most Eminent Dutch, Flemish 
and French Painters (1829-42)—a seminal 
work and the first of its kind. The elder 
Smith, in fact, was one of just a few con¬ 
noisseurs who were familiar with Vermeer: 
almost twenty years earlier, in 1834, he had 
listed him as “Vander Meer” in his Catalogue 
Raisonne among the “scholars and imitators” 
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into the possession of her husband, Lewis 
Fry, a lawyer, amateur painter, philanthropist, 
and Member of Parliament for Bristol. 

It was in about 1898 that Cornelis 
Hofstede de Groot first heard of the Vermeer 
in Frys collection. The following year, he 
and Abraham Bredius—the director of the 
Mauritshuis in The Hague and also one of 
Hollands chief private collectors—traveled 
to Frys home, Goldney House in Clifton, 
near Bristol, to investigate the rumor. The 
two Dutch scholars were always on the 
lookout for long-lost Dutch paintings, find¬ 
ing many in Europe’s lesser-known private 
collections. Only two years before, Bredius 
had made what he later described as the 
most important discovery of his career: in 
a remote castle in Galicia, Poland, he had 
found an unknown late masterpiece by 
Rembrandt, The Polish Rider (which Frick 
would buy in 1910). Merely months before 
the trip to Goldney House, Bredius had 
stumbled upon a lost Vermeer, Allegory 
of the Catholic Faith (left)—then known 
as The New Testament —when he visited a 
Berlin dealer. At the time, the painting was 
attributed to Vermeer s contemporary Eglon 
van der Neer even though it carried the 
(false) signature of another painter, Caspar 
Netscher. Later, Bredius noted that as soon 
as he had laid his eyes on Allegory of the 
Catholic Faith , he had recognized it as a 
Vermeer. He did not reveal his discovery to 
the seller but bought the picture as an Eglon 
van der Neer without delay for a paltry 700 
marks (about $167). (Bredius kept Allegory 
of the Catholic Faith for his personal collec¬ 
tion, although he lent it to the Mauritshuis 
between 1899 and 1923.) 


of the sought-after Gabriel Metsu, noting 
that other writers seemed “entirely ignorant” 
of this “excellent” master, whose pictures 
showed “much of the elegance of Metsu, min¬ 
gled with a little of the manner of De Hooge.” 

The younger Smith bought Vermeer s Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music for Francis Gibson, 
a Quaker banker from Saffron Walden, Essex, 


who paid a meager £42 for it. An amateur 
painter, Gibson made copies in watercolor 
of many of his acquisitions. Unfortunately, 
his copy of Girl Interrupted at Her Music —if 
it ever existed—has not been located. Upon 
Gibsons death, his pictures, including the 
Vermeer, passed to his daughter, Elizabeth. 
When she died, in 1870, the collection came 
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In July 1899, weeks after Bredius and 
Hofstede de Groot visited Goldney House, 
the latter described their discovery of Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music in a Dutch journal in 
an article entitled “The Thirty-First Vermeer”: 

ABOVE 

Vermeer, A Young Woman Standing at a Virginal, 
c. 1670-72, oil on canvas, National Gallery, London 

OPPOSITE PAGE 

Vermeer, Mistress and Maid, c. 1666-67, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


“. .. [A]nd look, there was truth to the rumor. 
In one of the hallways on the upper floor hung 
the wanted piece: an authentic, undoubt¬ 
ful Delft Vermeer” The picture had suffered 
from “vigorous cleaning” and was “not free 
from overpainting”—a birdcage and a violin 
and bow had been added to the composition, 
Hofstede de Groot wrote. Still, he thought, 
the painting must have been “enchantingly 
beautiful” in its original state. 

In the summer of 1900, the newly discov¬ 
ered Vermeer was one of three works by the 


artist presented in the Exhibition of Pictures 
by Dutch Masters of the Seventeenth Century 
at Londons Burlington Fine Arts Club. The 
other two Vermeers on display came from 
distinguished London collections: Officer 
and Laughing Girl (page 12) was lent by Mrs. 
Samuel Joseph while A Young Woman Seated 
at a Virginal (now in the National Gallery, 
London) was lent by George Salting. These 
two Vermeers were “fairly familiar” from 
earlier exhibitions, The Times wrote in a 
review, yet Frys painting (exhibited as The 
Music Lesson) was “a surprise” 

Soon after the exhibition, Fry sold the 
picture to Lawrie & Co. of London. Why 
he parted with his Vermeer, and how much 
he received for it, is not known. That same 
summer, probably shortly before or after 
Frys sale, Girl Interrupted at Her Music was 
cleaned by one of the eras renowned restor¬ 
ers of Old Masters, Alois Hauser of Berlins 
Royal Gallery of Paintings. During the treat¬ 
ment, the violin and bow on the interiors 
back wall, judged to be later additions by 
Hofstede de Groot, plus a partial chimney, 
which he apparently thought original, were 
removed. The birdcage next to the window, 
painted in later according to Hofstede de 
Groot, was left intact. (The birdcage is still 
thought to be a later addition.) 

Hauser s restoration also brought a telling 
original detail to light: the Cupid picture on 
the back wall. The details of this painting- 
within-the-painting are barely visible today, 
but the card in Cupid s raised hand may be a 
playing card, possibly a reference to the idea 
that love is a game of chance. The theme of 
this picture has been interpreted by some as 
“Cupid Victorious”—and perhaps alludes to 
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the mans conquest of the young woman. The 
same painting, now lost, appears in a later 
work by Vermeer, A Young Woman Standing 
at a Virginal (opposite page). It is most likely 
the picture described in the inventory taken 
after Vermeers death as “a cupid” that hung 
“[a]bove in the back room” of the artists 
house on the Oude Langendijck in Delft. 

On July 25, 1901, Frick, who was staying 
at the Hotel Ritz in Paris, purchased Girl 
Interrupted at Her Music from Knoedler 
& Co., the firm through which he bought 
many of his paintings. At $26,000, it was 
the most costly of the fifteen pictures he 
bought in Europe that summer. Around 
the turn of the twentieth century, prices for 
Vermeers works fluctuated, but compared 
to the amounts some of Fricks contempo¬ 
raries had spent on their Vermeers, $26,000 
was a sizeable sum. For example, Collis 
Huntington reportedly paid only about $400 
in the 1880s for Woman with a Lute while 
Isabella Stewart Gardner bought The Concert 
for about $5,800 in 1892. 

Frick, however, was still ahead of the 
market: Vermeers star rose quickly in the 
early years of the twentieth century and so, 
too, did the prices for his rare works. As col¬ 
lectors and museums in Europe and America 
started vying for the few Vermeers that were 
offered for sale, a price of $26,000 soon 
became unthinkable. Girl Interrupted at Her 
Music was easily the least expensive of the 
three Vermeers Frick would come to own. A 
decade later, Frick—who had swiftly estab¬ 
lished himself as one of Americas foremost 
collectors of Old Masters—paid $225,000 for 
Officer and Laughing Girl then a record sum 
for a Vermeer. In 1919, Mistress and Maid 


(above), previously owned by the Berlin tex¬ 
tile magnate James Simon, cost Frick nearly 
$300,000. It was his third Vermeer, as well 
as the last picture he would buy before his 
death later that same year. 

Girl Interrupted at Her Music arrived in 
America in the fall of 1901. It was the fourth 
autograph Vermeer to cross the Atlantic and 
the first and only one to go to Pittsburgh. 
Frick gave the painting a place at Clayton, his 
home in the city’s Point Breeze neighborhood. 


No photographs of the Vermeer in situ are 
known. The American public had its first 
chance to see Girl Interrupted at Her Music 
in 1904, when Frick lent it to the Saint Louis 
Worlds Fair. In 1914 or 1915, the painting 
was hung in the West Gallery of Fricks Fifth 
Avenue mansion and has been enjoyed by 
visitors since The Frick Collection opened in 
1935-— Esmee Quodbach , Assistant Director ; 
Center for the History of Collecting, Frick Art 
Reference Library 
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Intense Looks 

Experience as Interpretation 


I n the quiet of the evening, in the galleries 
of the Frick, a small group of students 
gathers around a still life by Jean-Simeon 
Chardin (opposite page). The painting grows 
larger and more luminous under our silent 
scrutiny. We will spend nearly an hour with 
it, looking and thinking together. 

When I invite the group into dialogue, 
someone notices the wine bottle and the glass 
of water, commenting on the central align¬ 
ment of the two and the magic of the double 
and triple transparencies. Another student 
sees with pleasure the cool stone ledge, 
then the quiet light that filters in, over, and 
onto the plums and then onto the vegetables 
at the right. The arrangement becomes clearer 
as we count the plums. We try to identify the 
vegetables: squash or cucumbers? Different 
writers, I say, have identified the vegetables 
alternately as cucumbers or squash and have 
described and even titled the painting accord¬ 
ingly. We decide they are squash. “Winter 
squash,” a young man in the back says. The 
group now observes that their strangeness is 
matched by their even stranger arrangement: 
one is atop the other, with the top squash 
cantilevering precariously over the lower. As 
this catches our attention, the stillness of our 
still life becomes equally precarious. We had 
thought of this at first as an arrangement 
that could last, in silence, eternally. Another 
participant remarks, “Perhaps the disaster has 
already happened: a ‘disobedient’ plum has 
rolled off the plate.” In this delicate, rarefied 


OPPOSITE PAGE 

Jean-Simeon Chardin (1699-1779), Still Life with 
Plums, c. 1730, oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


world, I note, everything matters, even the 
smallest disruption. 

Our focus returns to the glass of water. 
Interestingly, a young woman points out, it 
is not a wine glass. We wonder why Chardin 
links wine and water by juxtaposing what 
appears to be a wine bottle with an overly 
large water glass. Bound together by light and 
transparency, the two vessels overlap and yet 
suggest disjuncture at the same time. Does the 
alignment of wine and water function as an 
allusion to something other than what we see? 
Has the glass been filled, then abandoned? 

Then, suddenly, the stone ledge rips 
open. Earlier, we had not noticed the crack 
in the stone, but now it ruptures our still 
world as the wayward plum and precariously 
balanced squash had forewarned. Our eyes 
follow the crack, watch with urgency the 
plums. We fear for the squash. As the group 
imagines the ledge splitting open, we see the 
plums become “unruly” then “disobediently” 
roll away; the squash tips and knocks over 
the glass of water, spilling its contents all 
over this once perfect world. Our still life has 
come apart under our scrutiny. 

But the caressing light reassures us, 
returns us to stillness, steadies everything. 
Our eyes once again delight in the slow 
transit of light from ledge to plums to the 
reflection on the bottle, to the refracted light 
on the lower squash, and then the horizontal 
ledge brings us back to satisfyingly complete 
our eyes’ triangular journey. The still life 
has reconstructed itself. We realize Chardin 
has led us into a world of simple things that 
quiver and rest, upend and sit still. The forces 
of construction and deconstruction are held 
in mysterious equilibrium. 


The preceding conversation took place 
during a recent session of Art Dialogues, an 
education program launched at the Frick in 
2008 for young professionals and recent col¬ 
lege graduates. Supported by attentive teach¬ 
ing, participants experienced the Chardin 
painting as you read it here. A combination 
of close looking and shared thinking, this 
kind of guided teaching invites the observa¬ 
tions and thoughts of all. The goal is experi¬ 
ence, the result is interpretation. 

It was long thought in museum educa¬ 
tion that visitors had to be brought to a sin¬ 
gle, predetermined understanding of a work 
of art. Art historical and curatorial study 
defined what that central understanding was, 
and there was widespread belief in the insti¬ 
tutional voice. Such single interpretations 
“from on high” were solidified through pub¬ 
lications, lectures, exhibitions, and docent 
training, with an emphasis on “getting the 
facts right.” Not until the mid-twentieth 
century did educators begin to acknowledge 
that museum visitors have a great deal to say 
about works of art. Sometimes what they 
say converges with curatorial thought, and 
sometimes it does not. Neither negates the 
other, it was realized; rather, both perspec¬ 
tives enrich the objects. Supported by the 
post-modern conviction that our world is 
better understood as a universe of multiple 
voices and narratives, museum educators 
freely invite and accept the inquisitive and 
experiential participation of the visitors. 

This shift to a participatory museum 
and the emphasis on the visitor experience 
impacts what transpires in museum pro¬ 
gramming today. The educators responsible 
for devising and leading the programs that 
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support dialogues such as the one described 
here have moved into a central place in the 
twenty-first-century museum. Educators, 
curators, and visitors now share in making 
sense of works of art, each taking part in 
the process of bringing them to life, keeping 
them alive as they interpret, and reinterpret, 
them. As the philosopher Maxine Greene 
describes it, an individual’s life is “a perpet¬ 
ual emergent, becoming increasingly multi¬ 
plex, as more perspectives are taken, more 


texts are opened, more friendships made.” 
The same is true for works of art. 

Ultimately, gallery teaching is a philo¬ 
sophical stance, an attitude of mind toward 
the artworks. As educators, we model for 
our visitors a love of the artwork and a belief 
in our collective ability to make sense of the 
beautiful and sometimes mysterious works of 
art in the galleries. Gallery teaching navigates 
and ultimately narrows the distance between 
incomprehension and understanding. It is 


a back and forth that must be perpetually 
negotiated, alive, and vital. 

Todays museum is the perfect public space 
for this practice, a space for multiple inter¬ 
pretations, a space where I believe it is our 
responsibility as educators to welcome, indeed 
encourage, the voices of our visitors. And the 
Frick, with its rich and extraordinary collec¬ 
tion, is the ideal place in which to revel in the 
transaction of ideas inspired by the works of 
art .—Rika Burnham, Head of Education 
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Donors and Friends Show Support 

Director’s Circle Dinner, Rembrandt Fellows Kick-off, and Dance of Time 






O n January 14, Ian Wardropper wel¬ 
comed members of the Directors 
Circle to the groups annual winter gathering. 
Following dinner in the mansions original din¬ 
ing room, Peter Jay Sharp Chief Curator Colin 
B. Bailey spoke about the five Gainsborough 
paintings that grace the gallery’s walls. 

On March 5, fifty guests attended the 
launch of the Rembrandt Fellows, a new 
membership group created to foster a deeper 
level of engagement with the museum and its 
collection. Throughout the year, Rembrandt 
Fellows will enjoy behind-the-scenes access 
to leading scholars, conservators, and 


curators through gallery talks, exhibition 
openings, and other private events tailored 
to their interests. For more information, 
please contact Maureen Nash at 212.547.6870. 

The fourteenth annual Young Fellows 
Ball, on April 4, drew six hundred guests and 
raised nearly $270,000 for the museums edu¬ 
cation program. The party’s theme, Dance of 
Time, was inspired by the special exhibition 
Precision and Splendor: Clocks and Watches 
at The Frick Collection. The event’s Chairmen 
and members of the Young Fellows Steering 
Committee wore dresses by Donna Karan 
New York, the benefit’s sponsor. 


Director’s Circle Dinner 1. Ian Wardropper with Paul 
and Melinda Sullivan 2. Anne Sidamon-Eristoff and 
Steve Schwarzman 3. Guests in the mansions dining 
room 4. Christine Schwarzman, Howard and Mary 
Phipps, and Helen Clay Chace 

Rembrandt Fellows Kick-ofF 5. Assistant Conservator 
Julia Day discusses a bronze statuette with members in 
the Conservation Lab 6. David Orentreich and 
Marina Killery 7. Alexandra Porter and Jisoo Kim 

Young Fellows Dance of Time 8. Event Chairmen 
Rickie De Sole Webster, Genevieve Bahrenburg, Olivia 
Chantecaille, Lydia Fenet, Sloan Overstrom, and Clare 
McKeon 9. Brian Taam and Fei Chang 10. DJ Hannah 
Bronfman 11. Holly Dunlap and Sandrina Bencomo 

12. Allison Ecung, Kim Le, and Dustin Farivar 

13. Paul Arnhold, Julia Arnhold, and Lane Gerson 

14. Jennifer Wright and Emily Templeton 15. Guests in 
the Garden Court 
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CALENDAR 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org to see a 
complete listing of upcoming programs. 

Seminars 

Seminars are limited to twenty participants. 
Register online or by calling 212.547.0704. 
$100 ($90 for Members) 

Tuesday ; June 4, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Claude Lorraine’s Sermon on the Mount 

Rika Burnham, The Frick Collection 

Thursday, June 20, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Books as Works of Art 

Stephen J. Bury, Frick Art Reference Library 


Tuesday, July 9, 6:00 to 7:30 p.m. 

Objects of Time, Objects of Debate 

Kevin K. Birth, Queens College, 

City University of New York 

Lectures 

Lectures are free, and no reservations 
are necessary. Seating is on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 

Wednesday, June 12, 6:00 p.m. 

Degas and the Crisis of Modern 
Draftsmanship 

Richard Kendall, Sterling and Francine Clark 
Art Institute, Williamstown, Massachusetts 


Sunday Sketch 

Sundays, anytime between 1:00 and 3:00 p.m. 
June 2,16 & 30 and July 14 & 28 
Visitors are invited to sketch in the 
Garden Court. Materials will be provided, 
and a teaching artist will be available for 
instruction. Free with museum admission; 
no reservations are required. 

Courses 

The Frick Collection offers summer programs 
for middle school, high school, college, and 
graduate students. Please visit our Web site 
for more information and to register. 


MARK YOUR CALENDAR! 

Friday, July 19, 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Summer Night 

Join us for a free after-hours viewing 
of the Fricks summer exhibition. Meet 
curators, hear lectures and gallery 
talks, sketch in the Garden Court, and 
listen to a live performance. 

Friday, September 27, 5:00 to 8:00 p.m. 

Teen Night 

Explore the galleries and participate 
in a variety of programs designed 
especially for teens. Activities will 
include sketching, gallery conversations, 
and chamber music by the Praxis Youth 
Leadership Orchestra. Free for high school 
students with a valid school ID. 

Reservations for Summer Night and 
Teen Night are not accepted. Visitors 
will be admitted on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 


Wednesday, September 18, 6:00 p.m. 

Sculpting History: David d’Angers and 
the Romantic Movement 

Emerson Bowyer, Guest Curator, 

The Frick Collection 

Talks 

Talks are free with museum admission, but 
reservations are required. To register, please 
visit our Web site. 

Saturday, May 25, 3:00 p.m. 

Hidden Treasures of the Reading Room 
Discover the rarely seen art that hangs in 
the Frick Art Reference Library. 

Saturday, June 22, 12:00 noon 

Adam and Eve 

Discuss Joachim Wtewaels painting, based 
on Driier s iconic 1504 engraving. 

Saturday, July 20,12:00 noon 
Grapes with Insects on a Marble Top 
Learn about the museums most recent gift, 
a still life by Gerard van Spaendonck. 


MUSEUM SHOP 

The Museum Shop offers a wide 
selection of scholarly and popular 
books, stationery, prints, and special 
gifts related to the Fricks exhibitions 
and collection. Visit the shop during 
regular museum hours or purchase 
items online at www.frick.org. 

Piero della 
Francesca in 
America 
149 pages 
Soft cover, $27.50 


Girl with a Pearl 
Earring: Dutch 
Paintings from the 
Mauritshuis 

144 pages 
Hard cover, $34.95 
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The Frick Collection 

i East 70th Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Sundays; closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 
Adults, $20.00; $15.00 for seniors; 

$10.00 for students; on Sundays from 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., visitors are 
invited to pay what they wish. 

Children under ten are not admitted. 
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Membership 

For information regarding your 
membership or to give a membership 
as a gift, please call the membership 
department at 212.547.0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org 
or by telephone at 212.547.6848. 


Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 

New York, New York 10021 

212.288.8700 


Library Hours 

10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. Saturdays; 
closed Sundays and holiday weekends. 
For summer hours June through August, 
please visit the Web site. The Library is 
open to all researchers free of charge. 


Visit our Web site at www.frick.org. 


| Jacques-Louis David (1748-1825), 

0 detail of Comtesse Daru, 1810, oil on canvas, 
= The Frick Collection 
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